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THE WAR—At 2:30 Thursday 
morning the little boy who once, 
long ago, cried out to Marie, 
Queen of Rumania, “Oh, Grand- 
mother, I don't want to be 
king!”’ spoke twenty-one words 
and turned a febrile world 
topsy-turvy: “Serbians, Croats, 
Slovenes: At this moment, so 
grave for our people, I have de- 
cided to take royal power in 
my hands.” 

Cronological records Tuesday the 
Regency, in Vienna, acting in stead of 
young Peter II, signed limited treaty 
with Axis, permitting transport of ma- 
teriels thru the country; excluding 
troop movements. Anti-Nazi demon- 
strations, abetted by army faction, in- 
creased tension, culminating in Peter’s 
ascefision six months ahead of 18th 
birthday. This isn’t spontaneous rev- 
olution, but carefully-planned coup. 
Who's responsible? Britain, perhaps. 
London had news almost soon as Bel- 
grade citizens. Army now in command. 
Regency dissolved. Regent Prince 
Paul Karageorgevitch (Peter’s second 
cousin, not uncle as stated) has filed. 
(He had secret plans to keep Peter 
off throne indefinitely.) Prisoned, 
are Cvetkovic and Cincar-Markovic, 
treaty signers. New Premier is Gen’l. 
Richard Dusan-Simovic, tough air 
corps commander, Britain’s friend. 

“Yougoslavia has found its soul in 
revolution” exulted Winston Church- 
ill. Hitler, stunned, asked “What does 
it mean?”; demanded release of pact 
participants. The Greeks: “Now, with 
a little help from Yugoslavia we can 
clean up Albania in.3 weeks; turn 2 
million men on Hitler!” America’s 
Welles: “We'll help under lease-lend 
bill.” From Belgrade, as yet, no clear 
declaration of intentions. 

Russia made news this week on two 
counts: (a) announcing ban on Nazi 
oil shipments, dating from invasion 
of Bulgaria, March 1; (b) by giving 
Turkey “green light” on a defensive 
war. This is Russian hedge to keep 
open warm-water outlet thru Darda- 
nelles. Release doesn’t imply early 
Turkish action, but should influence 
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Turkey in permitting R.A.F. to estab- 
lish air bases on her soil. 

British continue encirclement of 
Addis Ababa. This week Neghelli, 
Keren and Harar fell, to emphasize 
crumbling of Italian empire. ... Ad- 
vantaged by British preoccupation 
moving troops to Greece, Germany has 
strengthened forces in Libya, but 
there remains problems of servicing 
army thru British blockade. British 
admit German occupation of El Ag- 
heilia, far Lybian outpost... . Regis- 
nation Marshal Rodolfo Graziana a 
strong hint Hitler & Co., will take 
over Italian war effort in North 
Africa. . . . Nazis this week quietly 
filtered another quarter million troops 
into Italy to maintain order, thwart 
separate peace. ... Fascists in Rome 
obliged to celebrate 22nd anniversary 
Sunday without Greek victory—and 
without Mussolini, reported suffering 
nervous breakdown. . .. Greeks cele- 
brated anniversary of independence 
with felicitations from friendly de- 
mocracies. .. . Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister Yosuke Matsouka conferred in 
Moscow Monday with Molotov, Stalin; 
moved on to Berlin to present his 
“uninteresting” face to Hitler, who 
told him bluntly: “Attack British or 
lose Axis aid.” Must be viewing Bal- 
kan. developments with deep interest. 
... Vichy reports German acceptance 
of Vice Premier Darlan as substitute 
negotiator for Laval; announced food 
“swap” of certain commodities _be- 
tween occupied and unoccupied areas. 

London Admiralty announced 
ship loss, week ending March 16 at 
71,773 tons; previous week, 96,832 
tons. Germans continue report in- 





flicting heavy losses. . . . British 
cut meat rations to new low. 


LABOR FRONT—“Get going 
or we'll take over!” expasper- 
ated gov't. in e:ect wired man- 
agement of Milwaukee’s strike- 
bound Allis-Chalmers and union 
officials. Management _ notified 
workers to return, pending set- 
tlement. CIO-United Auto Work- 
ers officials refused Thursday 

to authorize work resumption. 
... Labor strife heightened this week, 
with scores injured, hundreds arrested 
in picket riots. . .. Labor Mediation 
board Thursday received first four 
certifications, but feeling grows that 
board is too slow, clumsy for emerg- 
ency action. “Effective legislation 
must come quickly” insiders say “or 
gov't. will have to draft vital indus- 
tries.” ... Pres. Wm. Green, AF of L 
“strenuously endeavoring” to persuade 
local unions to charge only “nominal” 
initiation fee for new members in de- 
fense projects. 


WASHINGTON— President’s signa- 
ture on $7 billion lease-lend appropri- 
ation bill releases flood of orders for 
planes, guns, materiels, food. Harry 
Hopkins will head group to administer 
law. . . . Jos. W. Martin, Jr., unan- 
imously drafted to remain Republican 
Nat'l. Committee chairman; plans 
program to “revitalize” party. 


GENERAL — Commission now 


, Studying ersatz materials to relieve 


shortage caused by heavy defense de- 
mands. .. . Wendell Willkie, in Can- 
ada to launch $5,500,000 war fund 
drive, given “greatest tribute ever paid 
private U. 8S. citizen.” . . . Col Wm. 
J. Donovan, in radio address Wednes- 
day gave none-too-rosy report on 
foreign pilgrimage, but concluded: 
ad . men who make machines can 
lick machines. ... If statistics won 
wars, Britain and Greece would have 
gone down long ago.” 


How’s fishing on the new wave 
lengths? 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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And now what? 


These lines are necessarily based on earliest sketchy reports 
from Yugoslavia, and may well be outdated by fast-moving events. 

On the whole, we do not expect the new government to im- 
mediately repudiate the Axis treaty. We enter now a brief period of 
diplomatic gesturing. Neither side may be disposed toward pre- 
cipitate action. Though Yugoslavia has called 1,200,000 men to 
action (she has possibly 600,000 additional trained reserves) some 
days will be required to perfect defenses against Germany’s superior 
mechanized forces. She must have important help from Britain, 
especially in the air. (Yugoslavia’s air force, integrated with the 
army, totals only about 6,000.) The Yugoslavian army is inadequate- 
ly equipped, but well trained. These soldiers are second to none 


in the Balkans, and they are possessed by a patriotism that is almost - 


fanatical in its fervor. 

That the new government has strengthened Yugoslavia seems 
clearly evident, and the people appear to be wholeheartedly back of 
the army regime. But do not be surprised if Belgrade appears 
vascillating and indecisive thru the next few days. At this stage, we 
can do no more than hazard a guess; but we incline to the belief 
that this is something more than a domestic shake-up. It is con- 
ceivable that the Battle of the Balkans, starting out as “the war 
nobody wanted” may be changed, through circumstances, into a 
conflict devoutly desired by Britain and her allies. Possibly it may 
even mark a turning point in hostilities. 

Obviously, Hitler has never wanted seriously to challenge Yu- 
goslaia. On the other hand, if he is to attack Greece, he can hardly 
let her remain as a potential belligerent at his back. Moreover, if 
Hitler is to wage war on the Greeks, he needs the transport facil- 
ities afforded by the broad Vardar valley. Conversely, this German 
approach would: force the Greek-British forces to greatly extend 
their lines of defense. It would be pretty tough for the Nazis to get 
at the Greeks effectively over the rough, mountainous Bulgarian 
border. So, perhaps the hour approaches when the Fuehrer will have 
to fight. 

There remains the question of what Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria will do. They are theoretically pledged to Germany’s de- 
fense, but if Hitler attacks Yugoslavia his on-rushing flame-throw- 
ers may provide the torch that will set the whole Balkans ablaze. 
Rumania this week made restless gestures, an ominous clanking of 
her chains. Sabotage in Bulgaria has been fairly prevalent. So who 
shall say what tomorrow may bring? Personally, we're just going to 


wait and watch. 
ge 


Publisher. 











ADVERTISING 


How, the British jeweler, is now 
featuring a series of “Air Raid Mus- 
ings” in his advertisements in The 
Connoisseur (London). From the issue 
dated October, 1940, we quote: 

“Within the last hour many bombs 
have fallen in the district, and dur- 
ing a temporary lull, curiosity con- 
quering discretion has just disclosed 


the nearest bomb, a small incendiary. 
receiving requisite attention from 
the ARP 25 yards from the front door. 
But this advertisement must be fin- 
ished by noon tomorrow, so although 
I would like to know more about what 
is going on, I must concentrate for 
the present on bringing American dol- 
lars into this country in exchange for 
Anglish Silver.” 
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How then proceeds to describe an 
offering of Tigerware Jugs—‘“these 
would be safer in America than in 
London”—concluding with a  post- 
script: 


“P. S The tail fin (4’6” long) of 
the small incendiary bom» referred 
to above was collected at dawn by 
the writer, and will be sent to the 
donor of the largest cheque received 
by us by the end of November, made 
payable to The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s Air Raid Distress Fund.” 


“« 


At a recent distribution conference 
in New York, a group of women, rep- 
resentative housewives and typical 
“consumers”, was shown three differ- 
ent advertisements for the same pro- 
duct—a mythical brand of blankets. 
The first was a presentation of facts 
—size, weight, fibre content, thread 
count, tensile strength, etc; the sec- 
ond, a more picturesque presentation 
of facts plus imagination; the third, 
an all-out glamour presentation of the 
“blanket of your dreams.” The house- 
wives looked, refiected—and voted 
overwhelmingly for the glamour pres- 
entation. 


ANCESTRY 


If pressed too hard on the subject 
by genealogical snobs, I tell the 
story of the Mayflower descendant 
who said rather superciliously to a 
stranger in the club lounge, ““Wers 
your ancestors Pilgrims?’ 

“No” was the acidulous reply, “my 
forebears came over when the immi- 
gration laws were more stringent.” 
—Dr. CraupE M. Fuerss, headmaster 
Phillips Academy, addressing the New 
England Society in New York. 


AVIATION 


Dying as a civilian was a sad fate 
for Bil] Byron, handsome young Mary- 
land congressman who ... flirted with 
death in the air on many occasions— 
and came out unscathed. 

Once, in an aerial dogfight, during 
the world war, Byron ran out of am- 
munition and hightailed for home in 
a hail of bullets. His ship was riddled 
and a German pilot was pulling near 
for the kill. The jig seemed to be up, 
when. a sudden thought struck Byron. 
Desperately, he grabbed an empty 
ammunition disc and held it aloft. 
When the “Jerry” perceived the help- 
less plight of his foe, he immediately 
ceased firing and with a wave of his 
hand turned and streaked away. 

The ways of war were different 
then.—Prarson & ALLEN, Washington 
Merry-go-Round. 
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AVIATION 


Thoughts while flying a Bomber 
to England:—You think of your wife, 
warm and dear in your arms, or of 
your son’s quivering excitement when 
you gave him the thing he wanted 
most in life—a wire-haired pup. You 
think of your younger son and feel 
his pudgy arms about your neck and 
you smile to yourself as you remem- 
ber how unaware he was you were 
leaving him. 

You think of friends and how much 
they’ve meant to you and you wonder 
whether you touched their lives as 
intimately as they’ve touched yours, 
and suddenly you realize that it isn’t 
important if you have, but only im- 
portant that you’ve had the joy of 
knowing them and of feeling between 
yourself and them those bonds that 
hold men to men and women to men, 
and suddenly you are very happy.— 
Frank Gervast, “We Fly a Bomber 
to England,” Collier’s, 3-22-'41. 


Travel by Air —Despite a war-torn 
world it is still possible to circum- 
navigate the globe on regularly-sched- 
uled airplanes, and even the most 
war-ridden countries are maintaining 
their commercial aviation with defin- 
ite plans for tremendous rivalry in 
the air when the war is over.—H. B. 
LONGFELLOw, foreign traffic manager of 
United Air Lines, U. 8. Air Services, 
3-41. 


BOOKS 

The Bible is still: outselling “Mein 
Kampf” in German by over 200,000 
copies annually.—The Plate Makers 
Criterion, 3-'41. 


CENSORSHIP 


Effects of War—One of the strange 
quirks of censorship is that, even in 
wartime, registered mail remains in- 
violable. It can be opened for inspec- 
tion and may be indefinitely delayed. 
But every registered letter must be 
acounted for, and when peace comes 
delivery has to be made to the proper 
person. After the last war it took 
the belligerent countries two or three 
years to sort out and deliver all the 
registered letters they had been hold- 
ing “for the duration.” 

Today a big room at the censor- 
ship headquarters in Bermuda is de- 
\oted to the storage of registered Iet- 
ters 'addressed to enemy territory, 
many of them containing uncut 
diamonds, banknotes, or negotiable 
bonds sent to Germany by Germans 
in the United States. —News Chron- 
icle, London. 


The Portemouth (N.H.) Herald 
with a Navy Yard in its backyard 
growled disgustedly at the local Navy 
eensorship in the following article 
appearing prominently in one issue: 


SHH!—DON’T TELL A SOUL 
ABOUT THIS—-WE HAVE A 
NAVY! 


“This is a sad story. 

“Today at a navy yard in an un- 
named town something is being done 
to a submarine. We can’t tell you 
what because if we said that the 
submarine was being commissioned 
the enemy would know that the sub- 
marine would have a crew and in 
that case the enemy wouldn't go on 
believing that American submarines 
operated without crews which is of 
course a great saving to the taxpay- 
ers, 


“We can’t show you a picture of 
the submarine either because if we 
did the enemy would know what a 
submarine looks like and if the enemy 
were to know that a submarine was 
long and sleek they might be more 
careful instead of trying. to feed it 
like a pet whale. 

“We have to be very careful about 
these matters because the enemy is 
very tricky. We can’t even tell you 
the name of the enemy because if we 
did the enemy might find out who it 
is and get nmiad at us. 


“This is a sad story. It also seems 
very silly.” 





Quoi prophesies— 


—that the Axis may conceivably 
declare war on the United States 
before Summer, in an effort to force 
Japan to fulfill her obligations 
under the Three Power pact. 

We have previously suggested 
this move as a probability. Condi- 
tions may now make it expedient 
for Hitler to act. Passage of lease- 
lend bill, followed by President 
Roosevelt’s aggressive speech, in- 
dicate American determination to 
support Britain. Time is ripe for 
Japanese entrance, but Japan is 
missing the cue; doesn't want war 
with U. S. Hitler squeeze play will 
certainly fail unless Foreign Min- 
ister Matsuoka can secure positive 
non-aggression treaty with Russia 
(only 4 hours’ fiying time from 
Japan's back door.) Whether Hit- 
ler can pressure Statlin’s signature 
in this connection will soon be re- 
vealed. 











CRUELTY—To Animals 


As Easter approaches, a plea is be- 
ing made for doing away with the 
absurd custom of seliing live chicks 
and bunnies to be used as toys by 
children. The harmless creatures are 
put to all kinds of discomfort. Aside 
from squeezing, petting, improper 
food and living conditions . . . they 
are exposed needlessly to hunger, 
thirst, excessive temperatures, acci- 
dents and various dyeing processes. 
‘he toll of these creatures is tremen- 
dous. After a sale is completed, the 
reat majority succumb within a day. 
Jome may survive a week, but few 
if any live to maturity ... It is to be 
hoped that every municipality will 
enact an ordinance to prevent the 
needless cruelty which goes on year 
after year and is a travesty on the 
very meaning of Easter—Hditorial in 
The National Humane Review, 3-41. 


DEFENSE—Production 


America spends 30 minutes out of 
the full 8 hours of a work day on the 
production of armaments, ie. 15 min- 
utes for its own and 15 minutes for 
British needs. Frirz Srernpers, In 
Order to Survive. 


DEMOCRACY 

The democracies are in danger of 
narrowing their jfront. That front 
must not be allowed to shrink to the 
limits of England; for however acute 
the moment there, it is still only one 
point of the front. That front extends 
to millions of people within the dem- 
ocracies themselves who share little 
or none of the benefits of the form 
of government for which they are 
now, or may be compelled to fight. . 

I speak of the millions in India, 
who without being given the right to 
choose for themselves, have been 
forced to give men and resources tn 
support a democratic government 
which has not given them democracy 
...1 speak of twelve million Negroes 
in the United States, who are oppres- 
sed by race prejudice which prevents 
their taking any active share in the 
life of the nation ...I speak of the 
peasants of China, for long oppressed 
by governments, by the rich, by the 
intelligentsia. 


Unless we are willing to face this 
£ i front of battle, we shall lose even 
though Hitler himself is defeated. — 
Peart 8. Buck, “Warning to Free 
Nations, Asta, 3-'41. 
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munist or What-not, but because he 
THE COLUMNISTS’ Dictators willfully distorts, confuses and propa- 


COLUMN 





There have been and are abuses in 
the labor movement. ... The people 
who uncover these abuses .. . perform 
a civic duty. I think, however they 
fail in their full duty when they do 
not point out that it is only the abuses 
they attack, not the fundamental right 
of organization for mutual support. 


A union organization fails in its 
full duty when it loses the ideal which 
lies back of all unionization. This 
ideal, it seems to me, is an unselfish 
interest in those who are not as strong 
as others in their ability to help them- 
selves. 


I do not believe that every man 
and woman should be forced to join 
a union. I do believe the right to ex- 
plain the principles lying back of 
labor unions should be safeguarded, 
that every workman should be free to 
listen to the plea of organization. . 
—ELeanor Roosevett, My Day. 


In the debate over the lease-lend bill, 
the members of the Senate have 
epoken more than three times the 
total number of words in the inaug- 
ural addresses of every President from 
George Washington until now, plus. the 
Magna Charta, the Habeus Corpus Act, 
the English Bill of Rights, the Decla- 
ratation of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution, all 
the Amendments, Washington's Fare- 
well Address and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
_ Address. In view of this we'd better 
wait to find out how much it'll cost us 
to print last month’s issue of the Con- 
gressional Record. After that, maybe 
we won't be able to afford armaments 
for ourselves, much less for Britain 
and Greece and China—O.tim M. 
James, Innocent Bystander. 


“ ” 


Under our present system, a young- 
ster is taught practically everything 
on earth. ... Each year sees some 
new novelties added to the curric- 
ulum: tap dancing, flower arrange- 
ment, window trimming, endless 
devices for enriching one’s personal 
store of information and catching the 
elusive penny. But where will you 
find a class in the most indispensable 
of all human arts—how and when to 
keep your mouth shut? It is a safe 
bet that more careers have been crip- 
pled by ignorance on this point than 
by all other handicaps put together.— 
Erste Rominson, Listen World. 


The dictators have done us a 
great favor. They have forced us 
once again to appreciate the value 
of freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of religion, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of oppression 
by secret police, and freedom 
from violence based on racial hat- 
red.—Henry A. WALLAcE, Vice 
President of the U. S., before Na- 
tional Farm Institute, Des Moines. 











EDUCATION 

Unlicensed Teachers—There are two 
school systems in this country—one 
formal, the other informal. The form- 
al school system employs about one 
million teachers, all of whom must 
meet definite requirements as to their 
fitness. The informal school system 
is the school of the radio, the movies, 
and the press. The informal school, 
too, employs hundreds of thousands 
of “teachers”. It is true that standards 
of fitness are often required for re- 
porters, writers, and actors. Yet gen- 
prally speaking, the basic require- 
ment of its teaching personnel is not 
the ability to educate, to inform, to 
reate, and to instruct, but rather the 
ability to thrill, excite, and amuse. . 

Both agencies possess qualities 
needed by the other. What a world we 
could build if teachers were a little 
more informal; a little less hemmed 
in by routine; a little more flexible 
and varied in their teaching methods; 
a little funnier, less the pedagogue 
and more the friend; used more 
insight and less recite; learned that 
the way to be more interesting is to 
have more interests. And what a 
world we could build if the un- 
licensed teachers pondered less and 
guided more; mirrored the world less 
and reflected more clearly its hope and 
aspirations; were less concerned 
about making huge profits than in 
being prophetic; knew that you could 
teach without putting on a circus; 
realized that you could be scholarly 
without being dull—Epear Date, 
“Unlicensed Teachers; Radio, Movies, 
and Press,” National Parent-Teacher. 


There are two kinds of bad teach- 
ers. The first is the kind whose ac- 
tivities are being revealed by current 
legislative investigations in New York 
City—the social reformer who uses 
his teacher’s platform as a soapbox, 
medd!es eternally in school adminis- 
tration and steers his entire academic 
course according to the dictates of a 
political group. He is a bad teacher 
not because he personally is a Com- 


gandizes. He is, in short, incompetent. 
What should concern all who truly 
care about teaching is not who called 
these teachers Communists but who 
called these Communists teachers. 

The other kind of bad teacher is 
not the impassioned propagandist. 
On the contrary, he laughs at all 
things that are held precious or wise 
or sound or fundamental by anyone. 
The harm such people do is limited 
because the teaching of skepticism is 
self-defeating. Students taught only 
to doubt will ultimately doubt the 
doubts they have learned. But such a 
process is hardly training for life 
because life in the existing world is 
generally shaped by belief in some 
basic principles, even principles that 
have the damning stigma of age.— 
RayMonp Motey, Newsweek, 3-17-'41. 

oe ” 

Every year college deans pop the 
routine question to their undergradu- 
ates: “Why did you come to college?” 

Traditionally the answers match 
the question in triteness. But last year 
one University of Arizona co-ed unex- 
pectedly confided: “I came to be went 
with—but I ain’t yet.” 


FASCISM 


To secure itself, fascism has neces- 
sarily to aim at world conquest, since 
it cannot allow Western civilization 
and democracy to succeed anywhere 
and so demonstrate to enslaved peo- 
ples its own superiority as a way 
of life-—Miss Tonr SENDER, member 
of former German Reichstag, The 
Standard, 3-'41. 


FIFTH COLUMN 

‘Hitler invented the Fifth Column, 
and now it is beginning to react 
against him. There is a huge Fifth 
Column active in all occupied coun- 
tries, supplying information to Brit- 
ain which is invaluable, especially in 
directing the efforts of the RAF. It 
is my belief that this Fifth Column 
will be a decisive factor in Hitler’s 
defeat.—Rupotpn,” of the Austrian 
“Underground Railway,” now lectur- 
ing in America. 


FREEDOM 


One says no longer: I am a German, 
an Italian, a Britisher, an American; 
one says: I believe in the higher ideals 
of man, in his relationship to the 
world of the spirit, in right, in free- 
dom. Or: I believe in force, in high 
explosive bombs and _ bestiality.— 
Tuomas Mann, addressing the Feder- 
al Union Dinner, New York City. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


There are three kinds of people in 
all organizations. There are the row- 
boat people, the sailboat people, and 
the steamboat people. The rowboat 
people always need to be pushed or 
shoved along. The sailboat people 
move along when a favoring wind is 
blowing. But the steamboat people 
move along continuously through calm 
or storm. They are masters of them- 
selves and their surroundings.—The 
Royal Neighbor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


In war time it is perhaps a good 
thing to have an envoy (Lord Hali- 
fax) who knows, and, above all, who 
understands the country he is going 
to, especjally when that country is 
the U.S.A., the most difficult nation 
in the world for us (England) to get 
on with. The apparent similarity of 
the American language with ours 
blinds many English people to the 
essential difference of the American 
people from ourselves. And our Press 
and public speakers heip to mislead 
us still further by talking of the “sen- 
timental ties” which are actually only 
felt by us, and not by the Americans. 
We remember that we started the 
United States, that their “new-built 
cities breathed, secure behind” our 
might for two centuries. The Ameri- 
cans only remember that they got rid 
of us out of the States and they want 
to make use of present dangers to get 
rid of us out of the Western Hemis- 
phere altogether.— The National Re- 
view, London, 2-’41. 


JEWS 

Of the 650,000 Jews who lived in 
Germany in 1933, 200,000 have fied 
from Germany, 30,000 are in concen- 
tration camps, 20,000 have committed 
suicide, 8,000 have been murdered, 
and 90,000 have died. These figures 
have been gathered from official 
sources—The Jewish Missionary Mag- 
azine. 


LABOR—Organized 

CIO organizing literature is now 
banned from India, even in the form 
of waste paper. 

This disclosure was made when of:- 
ficials of CIO longshoremen’s local 
1-6, which has jurisdiction over the 
baling and shipping of waste paper 
was notified that the British govern- 
ment had sent back one crumpled 
leaflet, issued during the UAW or- 
ganization drive at the North Amert- 













THE 


NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


Who Walk Alone—Prrry BuRcEss, 
Holt, $2.75. 

“The noise of the city outside faded 
away. The room in which we sat con- 
tracted. There were just the two of 
us: the major bending over a micro- 
scope and I sitting—watching—wait- 
ing. He drew out the first slide and 
inserted another. . . . I thought of a 
story ( had read years ago of a man 
standing unblindfolded before a fir- 
ing squad. 

“Then the truth! Stunned and 
blinded by the horror of it, I stag- 
gered to the door and had to be 
guided to a chair. I, Ned Langford, 
young, vigorous, successful in my 
small business, in love and about to 
be married,—J—had leprosy.” 

The magnetism of the story which 
Perry Burgess tells justifies the ac- 
claim with which it bas been received. 
The National Book Award for the 
bookseller’s discovery of the year was 
presented to the author in February, 
and in March the book was awarded 
the Gold Medal of the Society for the 
Libraries of New York University. 
International leader in the campaign 
against leprosy, executive for years 
in the American Leprosy Foundation, 
Burgess is not the abstract scientist 
examing victims with coldly analyti- 
cal eyes, but a man susceptible to the 
heights of drama and depths of trag- 
edy in the secluded life on a leper 
colony. Else the deeply affecting story 
of Ned Langford would never have 
been told. 

After a lonely week of mental strug- 
gle near a refuse dump of which he 
felt himself. a part, Ned Langford be- 
came Ned Ferguson, no longer a part 





of the society he had always known, 
yet resolved to live for that atom of 
hope which persisted that some day 
he could be cured. A year of enforced 
solitude in New York under doctor’s 
care brought no improvement in those 
whitish unfeeling spots which were 
spreading rather than healing. Then 
the determination to embark for the 
leper colony of Culion in the Phil- 
lippines. Here began a new life, friends 
whom he could greet with a hand- 
shake, work to be done, all stretched 
out before a man who responded with 
his whole being. 

Over a quarter of a century later, 
longing to return to the United States, 
Ferguson was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Leprosarium at Carville, Louisi- 
ana. A life unnatural because of a 
shunned disease he had molded into 
a drama of undefeated courage. Culion 
was not ungrateful. To a man, doctors, 
nurses, and colonists were at the boat 
to say goodbye to a friend who had gi- 
ven his strength and energy for im- 
provements in living conditions and 
deeper interests in life for his Filipino 
fellow sufferers. To say goodbye, not 
to a well man returning to normal life, 
but to a sick man'still whose wish to 
see his homeland was being fulfilled, 

Clesing this book is not a final act. 
Temptation to turn back and read this 
chapter or that short passage again 
cannot be resisted. But nothing is 
re-read with more sincere feeling than 
the introductory quotation from Ches- 
terton: 

“It is strange that men should see 
sublime inspiration in the ruins of an 
old church and see none in the ruins 


of a man.” _—————~, 





anna 





can Aviation plant. The leaflet had 
somehow been swept up, baled with 
other waste paper and shipped to 
India. 


Upon arrival, the leaflet had evi- 
dently been carefully spread out, de- 
ciphered and returned. Future ship- 
ments will be watched, union officials 
were told, to make sure that no suc 





government.—The C. I. 
3-3-'41. 





LIBERALISM 


The liberal today is the person who 
leaves tc his convictions regardless 

















of self and who abides by his prin- 
ciples. He is the person who thinks | 
each situation through, realizing no 
one yardstick can be used for all. He 
is the person so sincere and well in- 
formed that he is not afraid to doubt 
the wisdom of a leader and is skep- 
tical of easy and unanimous judg- 
ments. He is the strong-minded but 
tolerant being who realizes that he 
can be “conservative” on one subject, 
“radical’ on another, and “liberal” on 
a third and yet remain an integrated 
citizen of the world.—RoLanp 
Worsetsey, “Who's a Liberal No 
The Christian Century, 3-19-'4 
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Can Hitler Last Long? 


In. the Spring of 1938 Hendrik Willem Van Loon wrote an 
article under the above heading. lt appeared in REDBOOK MaGaAziNeE, 
June 1938. Dr. Van Loon was in error in prophesying the early 
downfall of Adolf Hitler. Was he more accurate in his analysis of 
English character? Let us look back from the Spring of 1941: 

Adolf Hitler will suffer defeat because he does not know enough 
history. For, if he did know history, both he and his little playmate 
in Rome would realize that there are now and that there have been 
for several centuries in the past, two entirely different sorts of Eng- 
land... . . 


There is no need for Adolf Hitler (nor for Benito Mussolini) 


to worry about Neville Chamberlain. But one of these days he will. 


come up against the shade of Oliver Cromwell, and then let him 
look out, for the spirit of Oliver Cromwell will defeat him, as it has 
defeated everyone these last three hundred years who judged Eng- 
land merely by what appeared upon the surface, and not by those 
invisible qualities which make this the most interesting, because 
essentially the most decent of all nations. .. . 

I know that Cromwell is only a ghost, but he is a living ghost, 
for part of his spiritual heritage is ingrained so deeply in the hearts 
of his fellow-men that they will sink their island rather than sub- 
mit to that which they know to be wrong. . . . Soon Crowmell will 
once more hoist his old battle flag, and will rally his old Ironsides, 





and that will be the end of Adolf Hitler. 








MORALS—Conscription Camps 


Churches to the Rescue!—The re 
verberations from the United States 
peace-time draft have begun to shake 
the very foundations of churches of 
all denominations throughout the 
country. Members are jostled into an 
awareness of the potential moral de- 
cadence resulting from the unsuper- 
vised free time of thousands of young 
men transplanted into a completely 
different environment. As General 
Marshall said, “When the soldiers 
leave camps they’re on their own.” 


Lonesome among hundreds he 
doesn’t know, a bit homesick perhaps, 
and in search of amusement, the 
draftee turns toward the communities 
adjoining the camps, where, accord- 
ing to investigations, the coalition of 
liquor, gambling, and prostitution is 
strong. 


Recognizing their tremendous prob- 
lem, a few communities are wrestling 
bravely, against such odds as limited 
facilities and corrupt local govern- 
ments, to master the problem before 
it masters them. . .. The army’s own 
Morale Division and corps of chap- 
lains are doing a splendid job in the 
camp. Official Washington, too, is mak- 
ing some motion to help. A whole 
batch of committees is now out sur- 
veying conditions for the National 
Defense Commission. But little will 


be accomplished because of bureau- 
cratic red tape. Legislative action by 
the Federal Government seems to be 
the only answer to widespread reform. 
(One bill is already before the House.) 

But this action must be quick and 
decisive. And the churches have ral- 
lied to the call to arms worded by a 
high-ranking War Department official 
who said: 

“My suggestion is that the church 
people of America band together, first 
force their local governments to clean 
up liquor and vice conditions, and 
then unite with others all over the 
country to put up such a holy howl 
to Washington that federal legislation 
will have to be enacted—or else! 
Crarence W. Hatt, The Christian Ad- 
vocate, (Methodist) 3-13-'41. 


MOTION PICTURES 

Reaction to Chaplin’s “The Great 
Dictator” was typically reflected in 
dictator-ruled countries by an article 
appearing in Mussolini’s Il Popolo 
@italia under the headline, “The 
Clownish Stupidity of Charlie Finds 
in London Spectators Worthy of It.” 

“The unlucky vicissituies of the 
Jewish production are sir nificant, be- 
cause they were lost twice when 
crossing the Atlantic destined for Eng- 
land, when Britisn ships carrying 
them were sunk. In America, the 
clownish propaganda piece of Charlie’s 


suffered a fiasco everywhere. But in 
London, the Jew Chaplin found a pu>d- 
lie worthy of him.”—‘“The Great Dic- 
tator Overseas,” The Living Age, 
3-'41. 


NAZISM 

Nazi conquerers of France, brushing 
up on the language, were scandalized 
to read in a French dictionary the 
word “Nazi” defined as follows: 
“Name borne by the chiefs and princes 
of the Jews who were settled in 
France during the Middle Ages.”— 





Nuggets, 3-41. tan 
PACIFISM 


However much I detest force, I am 
obliged to admit there is no appeal 
from force once it is applied. The 
young theological students who went 
to jail rather than register for se 
lective service seemed to me not men 
of strong conviction but of weak ones, 
who were advertising piety in a wholly 
impious situation. Humanity’s distaste 
for war is abundantly apparent and 
does not need exemplification. I ob- 
ject conscientiously to floods, hurri- 
canes, and earthquakes, but I think 
the way to meet them is with your 
dukes up.—E. M. Wuire, “One Man’s 
Meat,” Harper’s, 3-41. 


PREPAREDNESS 


A forehanded Baltimore food man- 
ufacturer in a whimsical mood sug- 
gests that if war should really come 
to our shores, he will protect his plant 
from bombing by painting a huge 
sign on his roof. The sign will be an 
arrow and will carry the words: 
“Glenn L. Martin Airplane Factory 1 
mile.”—Food Industries, 3-41. 


PROPAGANDA 


Tit for Tat—Describing how De- 
mocracy works in the United States, 
a form letter has been mailed in 
quantities to residents of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. It emanates from 
the Council for Democracy, and is de- 
signed to test out the international 
postal agreements, whereby totalitar- 
ian states have been mailing tons of 
propaganda material to this country 
for distribution at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. Recipients, if any, 
are urged to acknowledge the letter. 
—Independent Woman, 3-’41. 

oe ” 

To the question given to pupiis of 
Reesville, Wisconsin High School, “Do 
you believe there is propaganda in 
the funnies?” the pupils came through 
with a 2 to 1 affirmative vote. 

And there's the new skepticism for 
us!—-GenEvieveE Book, Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 
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RADIO 


This is the inside story of the Nazi 
request for comments on their short- 
wave broadcasts from Germany. They 
got—as they expected to get—an over- 
whelming majority of unfavorable 
cables. But they got a sprinkling of 
positive endorsements, too—the Ger- 
man-American Bund saw to that! 

The unfavorable notices were dis- 
carded, but the positives were trans- 
lated into various languages and 
broadcast to occupied and neutral 
countries, with the actual names and 
addresses of the senders. Thus the 
Nazis were able to say: “See! Here 
is what Americans really think. They 
are all for the great Nazi plan. It is 
only President Roosevelt and the Jews 
in America who want to make war 
on Germany!” 


RADIO—Music 

Into the range of the mike during 
a recent “Man on the Street” broad- 
cast came a new model automobile 
with a unique model horn. The strains 
of the tune “In My Merry Oldsmobile” 
rent the air. The quick-thinking engi- 
neer recognized the ASCAP tune just 
in time to cut the program abruptly 
and thus save the day.—Broadcasting, 
3-’41. 


REFUGEES 


The refugee of good will creates 
more wealth than he consumes. Ref- 
ugees, when of a good quality are not 
a liability, but an asset. It is on this 
assumption that the development of 
the New World has been founded—and 
it has been a success.—Dr. Paut Van 
ZEELAND, ex-premier of Belgium, Life- 
line, organ of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 3-41. 


RELIEF—In China 


Relief money sent to China goes 
farther than anywhere else in the 
world for two important reasons. The 
first reason is the difference in ex- 
change which makes one dollar of cur 
money equal to about seventeen dol- 
lars of Chinese money. Another reason 
is because the average Chinese family 
has such a low standard of living. 
There are many cases on record where 
a loan of one dollar of our money has 
helped to start a man in business 
again, after he had lost everything, 
so that he was able to repay the loan 
within three months and support his 
family on the proceeds of this busi- 
ness. There is a record also of an 
American missionary who gave one 
full meal of balanced rations per day 


for three months to one hundred 
hungry children at a total cost of $45 
(U.S.) or one-half a cent a day per 
child. Many of these children got no 
other food, yet they all gained from 
four to six pounds during the first 
month. Where can you match that? 
—The Christian Leader, 3-8-'41. 

















Wisecracks of 
the Week 


“IT like that commentator—he’s 
so unbiased in favor of Britain!” 
——Collier’s. 

oe ” 

Italy is a country shaped like a 
boot and run by a heel.—LintTon 
WEIL. 

“ ” 

Hollywood has its “yes” men; 

Washington its “guess” men. 


“ ” 


When a definitive history of the 
American people is written, our 
day will probably be known as the 
Committee Era. For every Ameri- 
can who has read Gone With the 
Wind, there are at least five who 
are members of a committee.— 
Common Sense. 

oe ” 


A road salesman returning from 
a particularly unsuccessful trip 
told his sales manager, “If Hitler 
still wants more territory, he can 
have mine.” 

“ ” 

Now that the Nazis control the 
French press, we may look for 
an end of the editorial “oui.”— 
Harry THompson, Sales Manage- 


ment. 
“ ” 


Japan doesn’t really want peace 
in the Far East. She wants all 
the Far East.—Pathfinder. 








SOUTH AMERICA—Trade 


In a majority of cases, the total 
business of any Middle or South 
American country with the United 
States is infinitely greater than with 
any of the Axis powers, particularly 
Germany. Our influence in many of 
these countries, however, is in inverse 
ratio to the sum total of our business. 

German firms doing a business of 
$20,060 a year in Brazil, Mexico or 
San Domingo have solid-looking offices 
and trained, especially educated rep- 
resentatives in their capitals. Each 
one of them considers himself an 
emissary of his country first and a 
business man afterwards. On the other 
hand, United States concerns doing 
business in the millions frequently 


have no direct representatives in a 
Middle or South American capital, 
but are represented by a German 
company or German agents in the 
same line. When a large United States 
concern does maintain offices there the 
man in charge seldom knows the 
language of the country, but transacts 
all business through an interpreter, 
or at best in a sort of pidgin English. 
—Kownrap Bercovicr, “You and I and 
the Hemisphere.”—Common Ground, 
Spring, 1941. 


SPEED 


In pushing through important pa- 
pers, a Washington office found that 
a “Rush” slip was so common as to 
bring only casual attention. Pressing 
papers are now marked “Frantic!”— 
The Office Economist. 


TAXES 


A man making $1,000,000 in one 
year in New York State would turn 
over $807,000 to federal and state gov- 
ernments in income taxes at present 
schedules. To make a million net, he 
would have. to earn $7,141,075.— Brn- 
JAMIN M. AnpERSON, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of California, Na- 
tion’s Business, 3-41. 


TRANSPORTATION 


War Brings Back The “Good Old 
Days”—A good horse well driven will 
go twenty-five miles a day; a twenty- 
horse-power car, petrol-rationed, will 
do two hundred miles a month. So a 
hackney, traveling at a top speed of 
about ten miles an hour, will go three 
times as far as a month’s petrol ra- 
tion. The war has discredited the 
horseless carriage and made the high- 
way fit for a carriage horse again. 
.-« Traffic (in London) has reverted 
thirty years.—Macponatp HastTinas, 
“The Horse Returns to London 
Streets,” London Calling, 3-41. 


WAR—Aftermath 


Last October two German business 
men went to Bucharest, like many 
others, to “take over” Jewish-owned 
concerns. . . . When everything was 
settled, one of the Germans turned to 
the Rumanian Jews and said: 

“We will lose this war, and when it 
is over the German people will take the 
place of the Jews all over Burope. We 
will be the most persecuted, hated 
race in all Europe. Wherever German 
troops are now stationed Buropeans 
will shoot them. Wherever Germans 
appear, people will want to destroy 
us. That’s the thing that’s worse than 
losing the war.” —Reported by Lexanp 
Stown, Chicago Daily News Correg- 
pondent. 
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When the war is over many 
strange things are going to hap- 
pen. There will be a new order in 
Europe, whether it is imposed by 
Germany or Great Britain. Labor 
is going to get more equitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s good things 
in this new order. Many new things 
will come to pass—and one of the 
strangest of them will be that 
America will be no longer called 
the New World. It will be called 
the Old World and Europe will be 
the New World.—Tue Dvuke or 
Wtnpsor, in an interview with Ful- 
ton Ousler, Liberty, 3-22-'41. 











WAR 

There is no reason to be disheart- 
ened about the progress of the war. 
We are passing through a bad time 
now, and it will probably be worse 
before it is better. But that it will 
be better, if we only endure and perse- 
vere, I have no doubt whatsoever... . 
It is not necessary in order to win 
the war to push the German lines 
back over all the territory absorbed, 
or to pierce them. While the German 
lines extend far beyond their own 
frontiers, and while her flag flies over 
great capitals and subjected provinces, 
while all the circumstances of mili- 
tary success attend her armies, Ger- 
many may still be defeated. Some of 
these small states are hypnotized by 
Germany’s military pomp. They see 
the glitter; they see the episode. But 
what they do not see is the capacity 
of the ancient and mighty nations 
against whom Germany is warring to 
endure adversity, to put up with dis- 
appointment and mismanagement, to 
renew their strength, to toil on with 
boundless suffering to the achievement 
of the greatest cause for which men 
ever fought.—Winston Cuurcnit, ad- 
dressing the British Parliament—not 
in 1941, but in the dark days of the 
First World War. 


W AR—Shelters 

It is an tronical reflection that we 
(London) had prepared for a far 
greater death-toll from raids; when 
the expected amount were not killed, 
we were unready. It is almost as if 
one were to say, “I am sorry, we have 
nowhere for you to go; you see, we 
thought you'd be dead.”—Ronert Her- 
nine, “Salvage,” Life and Letters To- 
day, London, 1-’41. 


“ ” 


The time to debate war and the pol- 
icies that lead to it is before. After- 
ward there is but one side.—The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 2-22-'41. 


Good Stories you can use... 


Hedda Hopper was chatting with 
war correspondent Quentin Reynolds 
in Hollywood recently. Reynolds was 
discussing living conditions in Eng- 
land. 

“But, Quentin,” inquired Hedda, 
“what’s the British army in England 
doing these days?” 

“Oh,”. replied Reynolds, “They’re 
busy as bees—knitting socks for the 
civilians.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script, 3-8-'41. 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
By MoCLettanp BarcLay 
For a number of years my sum- 
mer studio was at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, where I was cop- 
stantly on the lookout for new 
and better subjects for models. 
One day I came across a stunning 
girl in back of the perfume 
counter at Filene’s Department 

Store in Boston. 

Strolling up to her, I opened the 
conversation with “You would 
make a splendid subject as a 
model—have you ever done any 
posing for an artist?” 

After a patronizing glance, she 
favored me with her haughiest— 
and chilliest—Boston accent, “Oh! 
Yesss! I’ve been posing all sum- 
mer down at Gloucester for Mc- 
Clelland Barclay!” 

That stopped me! ! 


The sense of humor (among the 
Germans) is not lost, and this biting 
take off of the ersatz clothing made 
of wood by-products has been secretly 
circulated in Germany as a “tailor’s 
bill.” 

Marks 

Suits made to measure, 

first-class stylish substi- 
tutes used, woodcut finish 65 

Planing suit 

Sawing 13 pockets 

Nailing on 36 buttons 

Drilling and sandpapering 

buttonholes 

Glueing crease and turn-ups 22 

Veneering 2 lapels and 

fixing hinges 

Chiseling pocket hole 

Stopping up knothole 

Lining (3 square yards of 

3-ply) 

Directions: In case of leaves appear- 
ing in the spring, please pick and use 
as patches.—A letter from Bavaria 
quoted by Wrtne Wirxiams, Riddle of 
the Reich, (Prentice-Hall, $2.75). 


Probably the only person who eve 
gave the pope as a business referen 
was the Associated Press correspon- 
dent, Salvatore Cortesi. The AP treas- 
urer in New York had sent Cortesi, 
as head of the AP Rome bureau, a 
long, involved form to fill out for a 
bonding company. 

Cortesi penned diligently through so 
many miles of dotted lines that by the 
time he got to the section marked 
“character references” he was too ex- 
hausted to take it seriously, and 
whimsically wrote the names of the 
pope and the king of Italy. 

A few weeks later during an audi- 
ence, the pope said to Cortesi, “By 
the way, I have received a letter from 
on American surety company asking 
for information about you. Why 
should they apply to me?” Cortesi 
stammered the explanation. The pope 
assured him he would be given a 
“good character.”—OLiver GRAMLING, 
AP—The Story of The News (Farrar, 
$3.50). 

“oe ” 

A decree went out in Belgium that 
after a certain date no grain might 
be fed to chickens; they must receive 
only ersatz stuffs. 

A Gestapo inspector was sent round 
to check up on how the farmers were 
observing the decree. At the first 
farm he visited, he inquired what the 
farmer was feeding his chickens. 
“Oats,” was the reply, and the hapless 
farmer received a long sentence in a 
concentration camp. 

At the next farm, the same question 
brought the reply that nothing what- 
ever was given the poultry. 

“But,” objected the inspector, “that 
seems impossible. Your chickens look 
so fat and well fed.” 

“It’s very simple,” replied the farm- 
er. “I have two thousand hens and 
one rooster. I call the rooster ‘Adolf’ 
and he takes the hens out to eat up 
all the neighbors’ feed!”—Lars Moen, 
Under the Iron Heel, (Lippincott, 
$2.75). 

“e ” 

Hitler and Mussolini sat fishing to- 
gether on one side of a lake and Mr. 
Churchill on the other. While the 
prime minister caught fish after fish, 
the two dictators didn’t even get a 
nibble. 

“How the heck do you do it, Win- 
ston?” they yelled across the water. 
“There aren’t any fish on our side 
of the pond.” 

“The fish are there all right,” re- 
plied Mr. Churchill, “but they don’t 
dare open their mouths.” 
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